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that Philo is an outgrowth of contemporary conditions, Jewish and Hellenic, 
Martin considers Philo as a step in the direction of Christianity, and points to 
adumbrations of the Trinity (p. 62), and the doctrine of Grace (p. 1 59). From 
this point of view, it is only natural that Martin regards the developments of 
these and other views in the Christian writers as fuller, clearer, bolder, 
superior, etc. That there is a similarity in phraseology between Philo and 
the New Testament writings, Martin correctly refers to the circumstance of 
a common Jewish-Hellenistic dialect. 

It seems doubtful that Philo ever consulted the original Hebrew of the 
Old Testament, or that he could read it if he wanted to. That he inter- 
prets the proper names according to the Hebrew meanings of them proves 
nothing ; or rather, what little it does prove is against the supposition that 
Philo consulted the Hebrew text. Thus, to cite one instance out of many, 
Hur ( = Heb. -fin), who aided Aaron in holding up the hands of Moses 
during the battle with Amalek (Ex. xvii, 10, 12) is transliterated in the 
Septuagint &p. This suggested to Philo the Hebrew word -|ix (= light), 
and he builds his allegory on that supposition. If he had been in the habit of 
using the Hebrew text, he could not have indulged in his favorite pastime 
with the same equanimity. 

Martin names two editions which he says are the only ones of importance 
(p. 4 note 4, II), those of Hoeschell, Paris, 1640, and of Maugey, London, 
1742. Both in the note and in the bibliography (pp. 292-3) he omits the 
new edition of Wendland & Cohn, which has been publishing since 1894. 

While the book is not intended for the specialist, it might have been 
made more complete by brief discussions or statements of the reasons for 
and against the authenticity of certain of the works attributed to Philo. 
The subject of Philo's sources could have been treated with greater detail, 
and a word might have been said on the debt Philo owed to the exegesis of 
the Halacha in Palestine. The latter subject has been treated by Frankel, 
Ritter, Siegfried, and others, and Martin's book would have gained by 

having their results embodied therein. 

Isaac Husik. 

Geschichte der Judischen Philosophie des Mittelalters, nach Problemen dar- 
gestellt. Erster Band : Die Grundprinzipien I. Von David Neumark. 
Berlin, George Reimer, 1907. — pp. xxiv, 615. 

This work is important and deserves a more extended treatment than 
space here permits. For this the present writer may refer to his article in 
the Jewish Exponent of Philadelphia, May 8, 1908. In five volumes and 
nine books the author aims to cover the ground of the Jewish Philosophy 
of the Middle Ages under the following heads : Introduction, Matter and 
Form, Doctrine of Attributes, the Four Postulates, the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Post-Maimonidean Philosophy, Psychology and Epistemology, 
Prophetology, Ethics, Dogmatics. 

Modern Jewish Philosophy, the author says, has three tasks to accom- 
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plish, or rather, one task which is three-fold. First is a history from a 
philosophical point of view of Jewish dogma in antiquity. The aim of this 
undertaking is to trace the genesis and progress of theoretical thinking in 
Judaism, and the formulation of abstract doctrines. By a study of the com- 
position of the Biblical documents we learn to know what they signify as 
dogmatic works of authority, and which of them were originally meant to 
be authoritative, and which not. This first part of a complete Jewish 
philosophy Dr. Neumark has completed in the Hebrew language, though 
only an abridgment of it in the shape of an encyclopedic article has 
been published so far. 

The second task is a history of the Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
which was an attempt on the part of the mediaeval thinkers to conceive 
a Weltanschauung in which, as they thought, Aristotelianism and Judaism 
coincided. The volume under review is the first of a five volume series 
to treat of this problem. So far as these parts of the author's plan are 
concerned, one agrees with Dr. Neumark on the mode of treatment. One 
may differ in details, especially when the author's views are original, as 
on the character and number of the Biblical ' Covenants,' on the dogmatic 
significance of the Mishna, on the two points of view in Aristotle, on the 
fundamental doctrine of Maimonides's philosophy, etc. 

When Dr. Neumark, however, gives us a silhouette of the third part of 
his Jewish philosophy, one is inclined to think he is making a mis-step. 
That the Jew should seriously and deliberately at this date build a philoso- 
phy on the foundation of monotheism, even though it be an ethical mono- 
theism, seems, to say the least, an unphilosophical aspiration. Is philoso- 
phy to be thus bound by the religion in which one is born ? All honor to 
that individual Jew, who may be the creator of a philosophy on an ethical 
monotheistic basis, but so may a Christian build a philosophy on an ethi- 
cal monotheistic basis. The Jew qua Jew is not bound to build his phi- 
losophy on any prescribed basis, any more than philosophy qua philosophy 
can have a given basis forced upon it. Philosophy will be of value so long, 
and only so long, as it keeps itself independent of any special religious or 
other dogmatic doctrine. 

The volume under discussion consists of a lengthy introduction on the 
general characteristics and sources of Jewish philosophy, constituting the 
first book, and the treatment of the problem of matter and form in me- 
diaeval Jewish philosophy, which forms the second book. The introduction 
contains some novel and suggestive views on the development of dogma in 
Judaism. The author's point of view and tendency is seen also in his 
notion that the importance and originality of the Jewish mediaeval philoso- 
phers has been greatly underestimated by historians of the subject, and 
their dependence on the Arabians much exaggerated. He finds the Jewish 
philosophers superior to the Arabians as interpreters and adapters of Aristotle. 

The chapter on Aristotle's treatment of matter and form is, by virtue of its 
orientating character and the novelty of some of its views, very important. 
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But, in the opinion of the present reviewer, Dr. Neumark has not succeeded 
in proving his point of a two-fold Aristotle, of the Physics and of the 
Metaphysics, in the former of which all matter, even the most primitive, is 
already possessed of form, whereas, in the latter, pure matter, as potential 
substance, is the new doctrine. The present writer furthermore disagrees 
with Dr. Neumark's translations of a number of passages in the Physics and 
the Metaphysics, in which he goes contrary to all commentators, ancient 
and modern, as well as to the terminology of Aristotle. 

The book is nevertheless of great value, as the author has mastered his 
field, and is an able and suggestive thinker. The work is especially note- 
worthy as being the first on the subject on so comprehensive a plan, and 
with a view to the development of philosophical problems. The only other 
works of the same kind the writer knows are Munk's sketch in his 
Mklanges de philosophie Jewie et Arabe, which is very brief and purely 
historical and bibliographical ; Spiegler's Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Judenthums, which Ueberweg-Heinze calls werthlos ; and Bernfeld's Daath 
Elohim in the Hebrew language, which is rather the work of a popularizer 
than of a specialist and authority in the field. The numerous other works 
dealing with the subject of Jewish philosophy take up special problems, 
or special men, like Joel, Eisler, Kaufmann, Guttman, etc. 

The proof-reading in the book might have been better, there being quite 
a number of misprints in the text, particularly in the Greek quotations in 
the notes. 

Isaac Husik. 

The JEsthetic Experience : Its Nature and Function in Epistemology. 

Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement, Vol. I, No. i. By 

William Davis Furry. 1908. — pp. xv, 155. 

Philosophy, like Science, is progressing to-day not through the work of 
system-builders, but by gradual accretions of truth from different points of 
view worked intensively. This monograph upon the .(Esthetic Experience 
and its relation to Epistemology purports to give us some further light 
upon an adequate conception of the nature of knowledge. The author, 
as he himself confesses, is but following out suggestions which he has re- 
ceived from Professor Baldwin, to whom he refers constantly in support of 
many of his points. 

His main thesis is that the aesthetic experience has not only had its rise 
simultaneously with the epistemological, but that it is causally related to 
the latter. This he endeavors to substantiate in two distinct ways, ways 
so distinct, indeed, that the unity of the monograph is seriously strained. 
First, by an analysis of the process of cognition at the various stages of 
its development, and second, by a historical survey of the whole field of 
philosophy to show that what is true ontogenetically is true also phyloge- 
netically. In Part I are four chapters : " The First Immediacy, " in which 
attention is directed to the a-dualistic character of early consciousness ; 



